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| Somewhere about this period the Honorable Peleg, who 
watched the weathercock of politics as a valetudinarian does 
the wind, all at once changed his principles, having, as he 
Sucu was the life I led yearafter year. By the time sum-j/ wrote me, discovered that the great fundamental principle, 
mer came, I was completely run down, and it took me alljjon which depended the existence of the Union and the sal- 
the rest of the year to wind myself up again. IfI went to})vation of unborn millions, was not what he took it to, be. 
the Springs, I was bored to death by prosing politicians, giv- ae brought over The Banner cf Truth to his side, by send- 
ing their advice on the conduct of public officers, or slily in- jing the worthy editor a present of the largest pumpkin that 
sinuating claims to honor and office. If I visited a city|jever grew in the state; and The Banner of Truth began 
where there was no such nuisance as a seat of government, |/forthwith to unsay all that it had been saying for the last 
for the purpose of relaxing a little in the midst of its gayeties, ,ten years. Never man or woman either unravelled an old 
there too I was beset by wise men and wise women, talking |/stoclfing so dexterously, or in as short a time; as the editor 
nothing but eternal politics, and reminding me that at such |fof The Banner of Truth unravelled and turned inside out all 
a time they had ma plication for such an office, for sons, jthe arguments he had,urged in support of the old great fun- 
nephews, and second cousins. If I returned to my poor lit-}}damental principle. To be prepared for the worst, however, 
tle farm, there it was ten times worse; every soul, far and|/he got a coat made, one half homespun the other half re- 
near, came to ask.for something, for they had all assisted in}/gent’s cloth, with a jacket one side civil the other military, 
my elevation; and, like poor Acteon, I was in danger of}|which he wore as occasion required» 
being torn to pieces by my own hounds. I was obliged to bow, |} For my part, though I saw the storm coming, I determined 
and smile, and play the courtier, while my very soul was}/1o remain firm to my principles, knowing, as I did full well, 
fretting itself to shreds and tatters ; for it is among the hor-|/that it was now too late to change to any good purpose, for 
rors of greatness, in a free country at least, that it must be|/my successor was already designated. 
bought and maintained at the awful, incalculable price ofj/the great farce now approached; the whole country was 
being civil to all mankind. Yet still, such is the fascination ||convulsed —in the newspapers. I went out, and another 
of power, I clung to the glorious mischief, though it was//came in; one great principle triamphed, on which depended 
gnawing at my vitals, and destroying me by inches. I was/|the salvation of unborn millions, and another great principle, 
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indeed fast declining, and it is my firm belief that a very few|/on which the salvation of unborn millions in the opinion of 
years would have brought me to that great inn, where all|/millions of living persons, equally depended, went out of 


mankind take up their last night’s lodging, had not my life} fashion, at least for the time being. Will my readers be- 
been saved by a lucky change in the great fundamental po-jjlieve it? I left the seat of government, where I had lost my 


litical principle on which the salvation of unborn milliens’' health, sacrificed my domestic habits, and labored like a gal- 
ley-slave at the oar, only to be rewarded with abuse and ob- 


depended. 

The people have, in all times, been stigmatized with un- 
steadiness and ingratitude. But, to do them justice, I be- 
lieve this versatility is only the consequence of their per- 
petual disappointments. They are promised great things 
from new rulers, which promises are never realized; and, 
by a natural consequence, they change from admiration to 
indifference, from indifference to contempt or disgust. But, 
however this may be —tempora mutantur—times change. 


loquy, from at least one-half of my countrymen; I left it 
with a regret, which I can only account for upon the princi- 


delight to fish in troubled waters. As the City of the Desert 
passed away from my backward view, I could not help re- 
flecting, that I had peradventure been all my life fighting 
shadows for shadows ; and that I was now returning to the 
starting-place, with nothing saved from the wreck of departed 








men change, and principles change, if I am to judge from||years but a fund of experience, which I was now almost too 


my own experience. Even the great Peleg, my mentor,|/old to turn to advantage. As the great copper kettle turned 


underwent a metamorphosis. For some time 4 silent revo-|/upside down, which deforms one of the finest structures of 


lution had been preparing and maturing in the public mind, ||the age, disappeared behind the forests of the city, I cast a 
turning on certain great mechanical principles, connected||/rueful glance at Mrs. Bashaba, who sat at my side, and 
with railroads, canals, break-waters, and cotton machinery.||there met the comfortable assurance, that my retirement 
Political principles now seemed fast verging iato mechanical||from the turmoils of public life was not destined to be fol- 
principles, and the machinery of state to be almost entirely ||lowed by the calm of domestic repose. 
governed by spinning-jennies, weavers’ beams, and topo-|| One of the great delights of the seat of government is the 
graphical surveys. The revolution of principle in my native|/necessity a great man labors under of spending his salary 
state was brought about by a great mill-dam ; others turned/|in treating the gentlemen, who are every day finding fault 
on improving the navigation of rivers; others on the auc-|/with his official conduct, to sumptuous dinners. The sim- 
tion system ; others on coarse woollens ; and others on pro-|!plicity of our republican institutions requires, that these din- 
- hibjting. the importation of vermicelli ; all fundamental po-| ners should be as splendid as possible, and the wines of the 
litical principles on which the existence of the Union and the|/most rare and expensive kind. Without these indispen- 


The denowément of 


ple that man is born to trouble, and that it is in his nature to 


salvation of unborn millions depended. But the most ex- 
traordinary change of all was that of a great state —an im- 
perium in imperio—whose fundamental principle turned al- 
together on the question whether freemasons took their de- 


sable requisites, it would be almost impossible to carry a 
measure, or do any thing for the benefit of posterity. Every 
public functionary is expected to come to the seat of govern- 
ment and go away, as we come and gv out of this world, with- 





grees on a red-hot gridiron or not. This point divided the|/out bringing any thing with him or taking any thing away. 
whole state, and threw the body politic into convulsions. ||[ remember once giving a vast dinner to twenty or thirty 
Committees were appointed ; inquisitors authorized to worry || members, one of whom was particularly devoted to the wines 
and harass whole communities ; and constitutional princi-||and viands, and consumed nearly a day’s salary. The next 
ples set at hought in the discussion of the great fundamental |/day he made a famous speech on republican simplicity, 
principle of the gridiron. But what most strikingly proved ||which he concluded by moving to reduce the enormous sala- 
the purity of the motives which governed all their arguments, ||ries of the great public functionaries, whose splendid dinners 
contentions, and struggles, the word interest was never once|/and silver forks he described with most edifying abhorrence. 
uttered. Nothing but conscience and principle was appealed |/ But, notwithstanding the French wines, the French cookery, 
to, notwithstanding it was the opinion of many honest peo-|/and the silver forks, I had saved a few solitary thousands, 
ple that an appeal to the conscience and principles of the||with which I intended to improve my little box at home, and 
opposite party was like the lady Rosalind swearing by her||cultivate a small farm I had purchased to please one of my 
beard. constituents, who had considerable political influence. 


——= 


The first time I saw the Honorable Peleg after my return, 
we had a hot argument on the question whether he or I had 
deserted the great principle. It ended, as most political dis- 
cussions do, in contention and recrimination. We parted 
the worst friends in the world. My farm was now my only 
resource. At first, the perfect ease, quiet, and self-command! 
I enjoyed, was intolerable, I became melancholy for want 
of something to trouble me, and had it not been for Mrs. Ba- 
shaba, should have perished for lack of contradiction. But 
fate seemed determined to persecute me with a life of per- 
fect ease. I lost Mrs. Bashaba a few months after my re- 
tirement. The whiskered attaché passed our door without 
stopping, on his way to Boston, and she never held up her 
head afterwards. Casting about for something to do, it all 
at once occurred to me, that I should call the Honorable 
Peleg toa reckoning on the score of his guardianship. I had 
the cruelty to put him in chancery; but I shared with him 
the penalty of this unchristian act. I had now enough to 
occupy my mind, and vex my very soul; and I here record 
it as my firm opinion, that to be in chancery is worse than 
to be the head of a department. I several times saw the 
end of my suit, but it was like a view of those high snowy 
perpendicular summits we behold on approaching the Andes, 
which the eye sees and the imagination contemplates, but 
which are inaccessable to mortal tread. When I began the 
suit, I was possessed of three very good things ; I had money, 
patience, and a great veneration for equity. Before my suit 
was ended, I had neither one nor the other. But time does 
wonders ; it can even bring a suit in chancery to an end; 
and at length I got a decision in my favor for a few thou- 
sands. But the Honorable Peleg was prepared for me; he 
had assigned all his property to a bank; the bank had hy- 
potheticated it to an insurance company; the insurance 
company had failed ; the officers, directors, &c., had divided 
the spoils; and I might as well have looked for an honest 
man among them as for my property. Yet, strange to say, 
the Honorable Peleg, by sticking close to the great political 
principle, still’ managed to preserve the confidence of the 
people. He had never held a public office where he was en- 
trusted with the public money, without being a defaulter ; 
he had never been charged with the care of another’s prop- 
erty without there being a deficiency in the end ; and he had 
never been president of a bank that did not break and de- 
fraud the community. Yet still his political principles were 
sound, though his moral principles were rotten ; and he was 
at length selected by the legislature to prepare a code of 
criminal jurisprudence for the state, upon the ground, I pre- 
sume, that you set a thief tocatch a thief, and that no man 
can be better qualified to make laws than he who has been 
long in the habit of breaking them. 

There is a certain homely unobtrusive philosophy which 
makes very little figure in the works of Bolingbroke, or 
Boethius, or any other unfortunate statesman. It may be 
called philosophy perforce, and is worth all other systems 
put together. I mean the capacity of the human mind to 
accommodate itself to inevitable cireumstances ; to endure 
what cannot be cured, and to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. This was now my consolation. I had gradually lost 
all hope of again coming forward in political life; for the 
moment one man steps out of the shoes, another stands 
ready to step into them. If we stop a moment in the great 
path, along which the whole human race is pressing forward, 
we Shall be left behind, and can never again overtake the 
flood that rolls on to success or ruin. By degrees, as this 
conviction familiarized itself to my thoughts, I turned from the 
past to the present, and gradually yielded to the philosophy of 
necessity. I felt that my peace of mind, my health, my sub- 
sistence, depended upon exertion, and I began to exert my- 
self. It was at first loathsome and disagreeable for a man 
who had assisted in swaying the destinies of an empire, to 
assist a laborer in planting pumpkins. But I remembered 
that Dioclesian planted cabbages; that Joseph the second 
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was a great imaker of red sealing-wax ; that Don Carlos of lo confide in its own exertions and in its own resources. ourees. in the art of reasoning. We hear people frequently declare, 
Naples employed his time in shooting rabbits, and Don Fer-|| This was the first appearance of a newspaper, and it was at- | in sport, that children mst not eat capers, because they will 
dinand of Spain in embroidering satin petticoats; — above all,||tended with consequences the most important, and with re- I make them rompish, rude, and full of capers or antics. No. 
I remembered the example of the great and perfect mode] of|| sults the most favorable to the inhabitants of this island. Al!|/body, surely, believes such an assertion, but thousands of 
“Rulers, and his virtuous successors, who, one after another, || were aware of the fate of the Spanish expedition. [Cheers.] |orher things are believed, which are equally absurd, though 
retired from the cares of state to cultivate their farms, to ‘For some time the public press crept slowly on —it con-/|less obviously so, but which are founded, in the same way, 
give an example to the world, and hear themselves every} tinued, indeed, to make advances, bat it was not till fifty orj;}upon a mere pun. It is declared, for instance, more se- 
day blessed from afar off by the voices of millions. sixty years ago, that it took those rapid strides, which have /riously, that the use of red pepper will produce a fiery tem- 
I have now passed almost twenty years in my humble re-) brought it to its present commanding position. In 1821, || per. This notion is founded upon a double pun ; first, upon 
tirement. The world has forgotten me, and I am content to, there were twenty-four million newspapers sold in Great|/the fiery color of the pepper, and seeondly upon its fiery or 
be forgotten. I can now look calmly upon both worlds, that) Britain, and since that time the number has been vastly ex-|| pungent nature. The same is not so frequently declared of 
which I am leaving behind, and that to which I am rapidly | tended.” ||black pepper, since this is fiery only in its nature, and not 
advancing. The last spark of vanity expired in writing my}| The first appearance of the “English Mercury,” at the|/in its color. These are not very serious opinions, but I men- 
history, that I might peradventare be remembered a little) epoch mentioned above, was in 1588. Newspapers had ap-| l|tion them, for the purpose of illustrating my point, and be- 
after I am gone. But, to do myself justice, I had other and) peared i in Italy, where they had their origin, some years be- cause they are, in many instances, actually believed. 
higher motives. ||\fore. During the war which the Republic of Venice waged | The common opinion that the liverwort is good for the 
I have long seen, with fearful and melancholy anticipa-|'against the Turks in 1563, the custom arose in Venice of | liver complaint, arose from its name; yet this name was 
tions, the vast and disproportionate space that politics and| communicating the military and commercial intelligence re-|) ‘given to it, on account of a similarity between the shape of 


party feelings occupy in the lives of my fellow-citizens, to||ceived by written sheets, to be read 4t a particular place by ‘its leaves and the lobes of the liver. Many other plants have 
I those desirous to learn the news, who paid for this privilege, | become noted medicines, on account of similar circumstances 
It was once gravely main- 














the exclusion of other, and let me add, nobler pursuits. 
have seen the country thrown into a ferment; the charities in a coin, not any longer in use, called Gazetta—a name Hin their nature or nomenclature. 


of life and the bonds of benevolence, the obligations of trath which by degrees was transferred to the newspaper itself./|tained by Paracelsus and other chemists, that the virtues of 
and the ties of justice, all rent as burnt flax, and scattered | The first newspaper published in America was the Boston {plants are indicated by their external configurations. Thus 
to the winds as nothing —an offering on the altar of politi-_| News-Letter. The second was the New-England Courant, is-||the kernels of the pine-apple, and the seeds of the pome- 
cal strife. I have seen the most frivolous objects and the|| sued also at Boston, by James Franklin, the brother of Ben- | granate are recommended for the teeth, because they have 
most contemptible offices assuming a vast and fallacious jamin, and it was in this paper that the young phil osopher'|the shape of the teeth; the citron and lemon, being heart- 
magnitude, and exciting the most violent, outrageous strug- 27, the || shaped, are ricomineniel for diseases of the heart; the herb 


‘made his first essays in writing for the press. In 1827, 
gle for their attainment, as if the parties were contending | number of papers circulated annually in the U. States was |lungwort for the lungs, because it is spongy in its texture, 
for the empire of the world. In short, I have seen, as I)/reckoned at 25,000,000. 


Since that time we know not that |and lastly the asarum is gravely prescribed for deafness, be- 
think, the finger of Time pointing to that period, not far dis- any estimate has been made which can be depended upon.||sembles an ear! 
tant I fear, when the choice of a chief magistrate will be 'It would in fact be almost an impossible matter to ascertain 


It was by a course of punalogical reasoning, undoubtedly, 
considered an object of greater moment than the precepts of | with any thing like certainty the actual namber now spread Ithat people were led to ascribe the melancholic temperament 





morality, the obligations of religion, or the preservation of | 


our liberties. 


|monthly, weekly, and daily, throughout the vast extent of |to individuals of dark complexion, and fiery tempers to red- 


It cannot be disguised that the spark which | the Republic. 


It is very certain, however, that the diffusion 


lights these political conflagrations is struck out by the vio- | of newspapers here is much more general than in Great Bnit- 


lent collision of office-holders and office-seekers ; and I am //ain. 


Two considerations are in favor of this supposition ; 


aware that the experience of others weigh little with us in |tirst, the cheapness with which they are published in com- 


balancing our own conduct and regulating our pursuits. | 


Still, perhaps a plain narrative of the unsatisfactory results | republican nature of our institution 


parison with the price of English newspapers ; secondly, tae 
s, Which gives toa greater 


of so many sacrifices of moral principles may serve to miti- /|number an interest in public affairs —to which may be adilec, | 
gate at least the violence of those contests, which end at)the superior intelligence of the great body of our people. 


Jength in a momentary triamph, followed by a lasting defeat. 
men may learn from my example how mistaken is the idea, 
that the possession of power leads to independence, or ena-| 
bles them to pursue their own will. If there is any station 
in life in which we can do as we please, it will be found 
much nearer the extreme of the beggar than that of the king. 
Ali the honorable pursuits of life are salutary, provided 


Newspapers have become with us one of the necessaries 
of life. They are the beings of “this breathing world” of! 
business, politics, and literature. They constitute one of the 
most marked peculiarities of modern civilization, and like 
every other enduring growth, they have sprung up, the le- 
gitimate offspring of the wants and conveniences of society. 
The players are well nigh elbowed out of their vocation ; for 


they are not sought with too great avidity, and at the price /newspapers have become “the abstract and brief chronicle 


of integrity and happiness. It is moreover the bounden duty 
of every citizen to take a strong interest in the conduct of 


public affairs, and the prosperity of his country. But even 


patriotism as well as religion has its limits, beyond which | 


both become fanaticism. ‘He who sacrifices those principles’ 
of honor, justice, charity, and truth, which are essential to 
the happiness of mankind, here as well as hereafter, w hich, 
never change, and in which all agree, to a political principle,| 
which is ever varying, and about which all mankind differ, 
must in the end become a most mischievous and pernicious 
Lastly ; I have preferred to make my drama a 
farce rather than a tragedy. I pretend not to any other an-, 
thority than that of experience ; but I have seen enough of 
the world, and of the people of the world, to know by expe-| 
rience, that beautiful as Wisdom is, if she would only some- 
times condescend to smile, she would be irresistible. 


citizen. 


ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND, 

In Lord Lyndhurst’s speech, delivered lately at the second 
anniversary of the “ Newspaper Press Benevolent Associa- 
tion,” in London, among other interesting passages was the 
following : — 

“It is a singular circumstance, and worthy of remark, that 
the first English newspaper, called the English Mercury, 
was published under the direction of that great statesman, |! 
Lord Burleigh, who was the first to observe the great moral/! 
effect it would produce. There were in circulation to a very 
great extent the most extraordinary descriptions of the Span- 
ish Armament—a panic was beginning to spread among 
the inhabitants— Lord Burleigh, with views, showing his 
powerful and statesmanlike intelligence, adopted a mode of 
counteracting this by the strong moral influence of the press, 
and he published a newspaper, in order to correct the mis- 


| pressure.” 


of the times,’’ and suffice more effectually than the drama 
to give “the very age and body of the time his form and 
When a new town springs up, a newspaper 
establishment comes next after the tavern and blacksmith’s 
shop. 

De Tocqueville, in his works on America, speaking of the. 





| 





western pioneer, who goes in the advance of emigration, 
says, “he penetrates the woods with his axe, his Bible, and 
a file of newspapers.” — Baltimore American. 


‘|pointed features, are prying, 


haired people. The sky is dark and cloudy in dull and 
gloomy weather; and a dark countenance suggests the idea 
of sombre and melancholy thoughts, independent of its 
physiognomical expressions. The word dark, however, when 
applied to the qualities of the mind, and the sentiments 
and emotions of the heart, is figurative; when applied to 
complexions, it is literal. By a course of punalogical reasgn- 
ing, men have been led to believe that a dark countenance 
implies sombre and melancholy thoughts, figuratively called 
dark. i 

Some wiseacres affirm that people with lean, sharp, and 
shrewd and penetrating char- 
acters. The noses and chins of such people suggest to their 
minds the idea of the beaks of snipes and woodcocks, which 
are mace to penetrate into the mud; or of those of wood- 
peckers, which are made for penetrating the trunks of trees ; 
or of pidk-axes, gimlets and awls. Their conclusion is 
founded upon the word penetrating. Such people have pene- 
trating features, and, of course they must have penetrating 


||minds, though the words, in these two cases, are properly 
jjused with different meanings. 


In other words, such people 
have sharp end pointed featares ; of course, they are sharp, 
shrewd and pointed in their wits and their remarks. This 
affords a double specimen of punaloyical reasoning. 

The word selid has led to several perversions of opinion. 
| Many persons, who have heavy voices and a deliberate ut- 


|terance, are in the habit of asserting their opinions very dog- 


ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN, 





Original. 





| 
XX. | 

oN punalogical REASONING ; OR THE HABIT OF FOUNDING A 
CONCLUSION ON A PUN, OR A SIMILARITY OF WORDS. * 


Ir would be uttering a mere common-place, to remark that, 
'the reason is frequently misled by a figure of speech. It is) 
|not quite so obvious that we are frequently misled into the| 
adoption of an erroneous opinion, by a mere pun, or simi-) 
jlarity of names, between the two things which we confound. | i 
‘Indeed the distinguishing mark between a philosopher and 
a man of mere common-sense, consists in the ability of the 
|former to avoid these traps which language is in all ways 
laying for the reason, into which the multitude almost in- 
variably stumble. The same epithets are applied to differ-|| 
ent things, in some cases in a literal sense, and in others in 
a figurative sense. After they are habitually applied, men, 
forgetting the literal application in the one case and the 
figurative application in the other, are led into error by these || 











|| matically, or in what is vulgarly called a very solid manner. 
|| They give no reasons for their opinions, and thereby eseape 
‘lthe charge of sophistry ; they use not many words, and thus 
jjescape the chatge of declamation ; and their heavy voices 
'|and deliberate utterance yields, figuratively speaking, a kind 


of weight to theirussertions. Hence they pass, among the 


\};common people, for persons of very solid understanding. 


This is a trae specimen of punalogical reasoning. 

Men with large and stout muscles, other things being equal, 
have more physical strength than men with small and lean 
muscles ; for the same reason that a cable is stronger than 
acod-line. Hence, itis remarked by certain mOdern physi- 
| ologists, that, as the brain is the organ of thinking, that 
brain cannot think the most powerfally which is the largest. 
Largeness, when applied to material objects, is literal in its 

signification ; when applied to moral objects it is figurative. 
In this case the two significations are confounded together ; 
and as the brain is considered the organ of the mind—a 
large brain is supposed to indicate a large mind, a little 
brain, a little mind ; a well-formed brain, a well-balanced or 
well-formed mind, and an ill-shaped head or brain an ill- 
constituted or ill-balanced mind. All these notions proceed 
from a course of punalogical reasoning. Such, likewise, are 


statements which had been made, and to teach the countryjjepithets. Hence originate what may be termed Hibernicisms, | the notions, that an expanded forehead indicates an expanded 
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or liberal mind, a high or lofty forehead, a high or lofty|} The poet, if he be but a common scribbler, (and the writ- 
mind, and a narrow forehead a narrow mind. If this be not|}ings of such are more apt to catch the immediate plaudits of 
the true explanation of the matter, how has it happened that) the vulgar,) acquires fame at a smaller expense than any of 
the terms used respecting the mind correspond so exactly||the votaries of literature or science. Distinction at the bar 
with those respecting the brain or the shape of the head,/jor in the senate, in science or philosophy, can be acquired 
which is supposed to indicate such qualities ? only by many years application to study, and is, therefore, 
It is needless to multiply examples of these logical Hiver-|\seldom acquired at a very early age. Nothing, however, is 
nicisms, Which might be swelled into a volume. more common than to see a mere stripling or boarding-school 
miss bearing the laurels of poetical fame, long before they 
XX. have arrived at maturity of mind. There is nothing extra- 

“POETA NASCITUR, NON FIT.” ordinary in the gift of writing poetry. It consists merely in 


Tus sentence, which means that a poet must be madejjringing harmonious changes upon the cant phrases of the} 
poetical vocabulary, which may be learned at an earlier age 


than one can understand science or philosophy. Good verses, 
or such as will gain the author the reputation of being a goud 
poet, may be written by a larger number of individuals than 
there are to be found who could gain equal reputation by 
writing prose, unless we except a book of romance or travels. 
Excellence in prose requires a greater variety of information 








by nature, and cannot be made by art, is taken, I believe, 
from oné of Quintilian’s treatises on Oratory. The object 
of the author was to persuade his countrymen to cultivate 
eloguence ; and as an inducement, he tells them that the art 
of oratory can be acquired by study and practice, and differs, 
in that respect, from poetry, which can be acquired only by 
those who have a certain gift of nature. The remark con- 
tained in this Latin quotation is literally trae, but there are, 
nevertheless, two fallacies implied in it; one of which is, 
that one who happens to be endowed with this natural gift 
needs not the assistance of study and art ; the other is, that 
poetical genius is more peculiarly the gift of nature, than a 
genius for oratory, philosophy, mathematics, or the mechan- 
icalarts. The saying that a poet must be born a poet— 
must “lisp in numbers’ —and cannot be made by art, is 
no more true of poets, than of orators, philosophers, mathe- 
maticians or mechanics. An orator must be born with cer- 
tain powers of mind, which enable him to prosecute success- 
fully, the study of eloquence and the practice of oratory ; and 
without a certain portion of these natural endowments, he 
could never become an orator. The philosopher must be 
endowed by nature with a certain amount of metaphysical 
genius; otherwise, all his reading and study and reflection 
would never elevate him abovea mere proser. A mechanic, 
without a certain portion of natural ingenuity, could never 
learn to construct even a shanty or a log-hut. The same 
remarks may be applied to poetry. Yet, every man of ordi- 
nary abilities, every man, that is, who is not partially idiotic, 
may, by devoting a reasonable amount of time and labor to 
the exercise at an early period of life, become a tolerable 
‘orator, philosopher, mechanic or poet; nay, he may attain 
them all. But if he be endowed with extraordinary genius 
for any one of these arts or sciences, he may by ordinary ap- 
plication to the study and practice of it become great. 
Dugald Stewart alludes to this popular error respecting 
the art of poetry, in his essays, and thinks that observation 
proves that it is an art very easily attained. It is now, in-| 
deed, a pretty well established fact, that the art of rhyming 
and versification is within the reach of every individual who 
has talent enough to learn his native language. It is true 
that there are some individuals of liberal education, who 
think they cannot write verse; but they are entirely mis-; 
taken, and have failed only from a want of sufficient en- 
deavor. The only individuals of liberal education, with 
whom I am acquainted, who never practised writing verses, 
are men of remarkable good sense, who seem to scorn an 
art that was made ridiculous by the effusions of so many} 
soft-headed poetasters. 





Hence we see many instances of authors who commenced 
their literary career by wiiting poetry, and after they had 
acquired greater maturity of mind, forsook poetry and de- 
voted themselves to prose. Poetry is more of an imitative 
art, like music, and less a work of the understanding, than 
prose. Hence we may account for the fact that there are 
many distinguished peets who are fools and coxcombs, but 
a great prose writer is generally a man of common-sense. 
How many instances may be recollected of children, who at 
an early age have written very fine verses, who yet from a 
want of intellect, never attained the power of writing good 
prose. It is much easier to feel and to imitate, than to rea- 
son. Long before we arrive at the age of manhood, we ex- 
| perience all the emotions which the human heart can feel ; 
|but not till long after the period of manhood can we acquire 
and digest all knowledge and experience which is necessary 
convert natural good sense into wisdom and philosophy. 




















MONT BLANC, 


STEVENS, 


BY REV. As A. M. 





Original. 





font Buanc !— Oft have mine eyes gazed on thy brow, 
Thine awful brow! but long to gaze once more 
3efore they close on earth. ‘Thou art, dread peak, 
Alone, without a brother, like the God 
Whose hand almighty made and holds thee up, 
Sublime in thine own solitude! The storms 
Pay worship round thee ; winds and thunderbolts 
Go from thy foot, like monarch’s heralds swift, 
And all the mountain tops respensive roll 
The echoing homage on, with trembling awe! 
The generations of the past have gazed 
On thee, but they have gone; ten thousand more 
May look and die; but thou wilt still remain, — 
For thou, dread genius of the mountain storm, 
Shalt only sink when nature sinks and dies, 
When suns go out, and stars from heav’n fall. 








HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


One of the men, taking a large earthen vessel with a ca- 
pacious mouth, filled it with water, and turned it upside 





Indeed, the custuin of writing verses} 
is a general proof of the vanity and weakness of the person 
who writes them, and among literary men, the most intel-| 


ligent are least apt ta be guilty of the practice. 
No sooner has a young man of weak mind joined together, placed with the mouth upward, it always became full. He 


a few rhymes, than he begins to imagine that nature has be-| then emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it who chose. 
stowed upon him some peculiar faculty ; that he is one of||This being done, he desired one of the party would fill it. 
His request was obeyed. Still, when he reversed the jar, 


nature's favorites; that he is a genius. Yet the poet is an 
artist in every sense of the term, though perhaps, in the ma-|/not a drop of water flowed, and upon turning it, to our as- 
jority of cases, a very miserable one. His talent is as much /|/tonishment, it was empty. These, and similar deceptions, 
the result of study and practice as that of the musician,||were several times repeated; and so skilfully were they 
painter or shoemaker. All who make verses are not equal|/managed, that, although any of us that chose were allowed 
in the art; and all shoemakers do not make equally good | to upset the vessel when full, which I did many times, upon 
shoes ; but every man who is sound in limb can learn to||reversing it no water was to be seen, and yet no appearance 
of any having escaped. I examined the jar carefully when 





and a greater maturity of thought, than excellence in verse.|| 


down, when all the water flowed out, but the moment it was 


make a decent pair, not more certainly, though perhaps more} 
easily, than one can learn to write good verses. The art of| 
poetry becomes every day more and more easy to be learned, 
as the cant phraseology of poetry is multiplied. We are 
obliged, at the present day, toinvent but few forms of speech| 
to express almost every emotion which we can feel. They 
are all ready at hand, in every variety of combination, among 
the epics and dramas, and songs and elegies, and odes and 
sonnets with which our libraries are stored, to say nothing 
of the overwhelming tide of novels and romances which 
pours down upon us from all parts of the heavens and earth. 





empty, but detected nothing which would lead to a discovery 
of the mystery. I was allowed to retain and fill it myself, 
still, upon taking it up, all was void within: so that how the 
water had disappeared, and where it had been conveyed, 
were problems that none of us were able toexpound. The 
vessel employed by the juggler upon this occasion was the 
common earthenware of the country, very roughly made; 
and in order to convince us that it had not been especially 
constructed for the purpose of aiding his clever deceptions, 
he permitted it to be broken in our presence. The frag- 


ments were then handed round for the inspection of his 
highness, and the party present with him. The next thing 
‘done was still more extraordinary ; a large basket was pro- 
duced, into which was put a lean, hungry, Parish slut. 
|After the lapse of about a minute the basket was removed, 
)and she appeared with a litter of seven puppies. These were 
/again covered, and upon raising the magic basket, a goat was 
|presented to our view. This was succeeded by a pig, in the 
full vigor of existence, but which, after being covered for the 
lusual time, appeared with its throat cut. It was, however, 
shortly restored to life under the mystical shade of the wicker 
covering. What rem@ered these sudden changes so extra- 
jordinary, was, that no One stood near the basket but the jug- 
gler, who raised and covered the animals with it. When he 
jconcluded his exploits, there was nothing to be seen under 
jit, and what became of the different animals which figured 
lin this singular deception, was a question that puzzled all. 
|A man now took a small bag of brass balls, which he threw 
one by one into the air, to the number of thirty-five. None 
of them appeared to return. When he had discharged the 
last, there was a pause for at least a minute. He then made 
a variety of motions with his hands, at the same time grunt- 
ing forth a sort of barbarous chant. In a few seconds the 
balls were seen to fall, one by one, until the whole of them 
were placed in the bag: this was repeated at least half a 
dozen times. No one was allowed to come near him while 
this interesting juggle was performed. A gaunt-looking Hin- 
doo then stepped forward and declared he would swallow a 
snake : opening a box, he produced a Cobra di Capello, not 
less than five feet long, and as big as an infant’s wrist. He 
stood apart, at some distance from us, and, like his prede- 
cessors, would not allow any one to approach him, so that 
|the deception became no longer equivocal. He then, as it 
appeared to us, took the snake, and putting its tail into his 
mouth, gradually lowered it into his stomach, until nothing 
but the head appeared to project from between his lips, when, 
| with a sudden gulph, he seemed to complete the disgusting 
|process of deglutition, and to secure the odious reptile within 
his body. After the expiration of a few seconds, he opened 





.||his mouth, and gradually drew forth the snake which he re- 


| placed in the box. 

| The next thing that engaged our attention was a feat of 
jdexterity altogether astonishing. An elderly woman, the 
| upper part of whose body was entirely uncovered, presented 
|herself to our notice, and taking a bamboo, twenty feet high, 
placed it upright upon a flat stone, and then, without any 
support, climbed to the top of it with surprising agility. Hav- 
ing done this, she stood upon one leg on the point of the 
|bamboo, balancing it all the while. Round her waist she 
had a girdle, to which was fastened an iron socket. Spring- 
ing from her upright position on the bamboo, she threw her- 
self horizontally forward with such exact precision that the 
lop of the iron pole entered the socket of her iron zone, and 
in this position she spun herself round with a velocity that 
jmade me giddy to look at, the bamboo appearing all the 
| while as if it were supported by some preternatural agency. 
She turned her legs backwards until her heels touched her 
shoulders, and grasping her ankles in her hands, continued 
|her rotation so rapidly that the outline of her body was lost 
|to the eye, and she looked like a revolving ball. Having 
| performed other feats equally extraordinary, she slid down 
the elastic shaft, and raising it in the air, balanced it on her 
chin, then on her hip, and finally projected it to a distance 
from her without the application of her hands. The next 
/performer spread upon the ground a cloth about the size of a 
lsheet. After a while it seemed to be gradually raised ; upon 
taking it up there appeared three pine apples growing under 
it, which were cut and presented-to the spectators. This is 
considered a common juggle, and yet it is perfectly inex- 
plicable. — History of the British Possessions in the East In- 


dies, by R. M. Martin. 











Tue following anecdote is related of Burns the poet. He 
was passing along the quay at Glasgow, when one of the 
richest of the merchants fell overboard, and was about to 
sink for the last time, when he was rescued by a daring 
young sailor. He was rewarded with a shilling, and the 
indignation was very general in consequence. ‘I hope,” 
said the poet, “you will allow the gentleman to be the best 
judge of the value of his own life.” 








He who writes, or makes a feast, says Sir Robert Howard, 
more certainly invites his judges than his friends. 





so Thaw 
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COLLECTANEA MAJORA,—NO. I. 





of the reigning elector. 


After putting on it 





has been fortunate enough to be taken alive; at the same|/busied more with the study of every thing else, than with 
time putting on a silver ring, on which is engraven the name 
One spring they took one of these 

Oxiver Cromwet. anp THE Frencn Ampassapor.—The||birds a second time, there being found on it a ring bearing 
Protector received the Duke de Crequi, the French ambassa-||the name of Ferdinand, the grandfather to the elector at that 
dor, in the banqueting house, with great state and pomp;|itime; and consequently this bird must have survived its) 
after which, the ambassador having made his speech and /||former adventure sixty years at least. 
compliments, delivered a letter into his hands, superscribed, ||another ring, containing the name of the reigning elector, 
“To his Most Serene Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector of||they again set it at liberty. The same traveller speaks of an 
England, Scotland and Ireland.” The Protector looked ‘eagle which, after having been confined one hundred and 


the study of ourselves. It must be confessed, there is a 
grand movement going on before and around us. Improve- 
ments and discoveries in art and science, which were beyond 
the conception of the last age, are matters of common knowl- 
edge and use among us. But how small, comparatively, is 
the number of individuals to whom the honor of these dis- 
a and these improvements must be attributed. How 
||many millions are employed, subsisted, enriched, on Jand and 
fed in every part of the civilized earth, by the result of the 





hastily upon the letter, and then putting it into his pocket,| four years, died at Vienna; and it seems reasonable to think |/labors of Watt and Fulton —the wonderful engine by which 


turned away, without speaking a word or reading it. The that birds of this kind, which enjoy their freedom, live a 


ambassador was highly vexed at this, and as soon as he|jmuch greater number of years. 


could meet with Secretary Thurloe, expostulated with him 
for the great affront and indignity offered to his master, so 
great a prince, and asked him what he thought the cause | 
might be. Thurloe answered, he thought the Protector || 
might be displeased with the superscription of the letter. 
The ambassador said he thought it was according to form, | 
and in terms as agreeable as could be. “ But,” said Thur-| 
loe, “the Protector expected it would have been addressed | 
‘To our Dear Brother, Oliver, Lord Protector.’”’ The am- | 
bassador wrote this over to France, when the king replied, 
“ Shall I call such a fellow my brother ?’’—to which Cardi- | 
nal Mazarin answered, “ Aye, call him your father, if need 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 








be, if you would get of him what you desire.” And so a let- 
ter was procured, having the superscription desired. 





Goop-Nature.—The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, 
was of the number of those good-natured creatures that are’ 
said to do no harm to anybody but themselves. Whenever! 
he fell into any misery, he usually called it seeing life. If, 
his head was broken by a chair-man, or his pockets picked | 
by a sharper, he always made a joke of it. Nothing came| 
amiss to him. His inattention to money matters had in-! 
censed his father to such a degree, that all the intercession | 
of his friends in his favor was fruitless. The old gentleman I 
was on his death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among) 
the number, gathered round him. “I Jeave my second son | 
Andrew,” said the expiring miser, “‘my whole estate, and | 
desire him to be frugal.” Andrew, in a sorrowful tone, as || 
was usnal on such occasions, prayed Heaven to prolong his || 
life and health to enjoy it himself. “I recommend Simon, || 
my third son, to the care of his elder brother, and leave him| 
besides four thousand pounds.” “ Ah, father,” cried Simon, |! 
in great affliction, “ may Heaven give you life and health tol| 
enjoy it yourself.” At last, turning to poor Dick, “ As for| 
you, you have always been a sad dog; you’ll never come to| 
good; you’ll never be rich; I’ll leave you a shilling to iy 
ahalter.’ “Ah! father,” cries Dick, “may Heaven give 
you life and health to enjoy it yourself.” 


——— j 


Inpran Surerstition. — The Indians depend much on their |} 
dreams, and really believe that they dream the whole history | 
of their future life. For this reason they make dreaming a 
kind of religious ceremony, when they come to sufficient |) 
years, which is thus performed. They besmear their face || 
all over with black paint, and fast several days. in which || 
time they expect the good genius, or propitious spirit, will | 
appear, or manifest himself to them, in some shape or other, 
in their dreams. The effect which this long fast must natu: | 
rally occasion in the brain of a young person must without | 
doubt be considerable ; and the parents and other old people, | 
take care, during the operation, that the dreams they have | 
in the night be faithfully reported the next morning. In 
favor to particular institutions, they sometimes curtail this 
fast to a shorter term than is generally judged necessary ; 
and this good genius, or propitious spirit, the subject of the 
person’s waking thoughts, becomes also the subject of his 
dreams ; and every phantom of their sleep is regarded as a 
figure of the genius, whether it be bird, beast, fish, tree, or 
any thing else, animate or inanimate, and is particularly 
tespected by them all their lives after. When any person 
of more distinguished parts than ordinary rises among 
them, they suppose him naturally inspired, or actuated by 
this propitious spirit, and have an uncommon regard and 
veneration for him, on that account, supposing him to receive 
intimations and intelligences from the good genius or some 
of his agents. 











Ace or THE Heron. — Mr. Keysler, in his Travels, speaks 
of a custom which prevails in one of the German provinces, 
of hunting the heron. It has been the practice at the conclu- 
sion of this hunt every year, to set at liberty a heron which 


THE BURNING SHIP AT SEA. 


Tue night was clear and mild, 

And the breeze went softly by, 
And the stars of heaven smiled 

As their lamps lit up the sky, 

And there rode a gallant ship on the wave — 
But many a hapless wight 
Slept the sleep of death that night, 
And before the morning light 
Found a grave. 


All were sunk in soft repose, 

Save the watch upon the deck ? 
Not a boding dream arose 

Of the horrors of the wreck, 

To the mother, or the child, or the sire ; 
Tilla shriek of wo profound, 
Like a death-knell, echoed round, 
With a wild and dismal sound, 
Crying fire! 


Now the flames are spreading fast — 
With resistless rage they fly, 
Up the shrouds and up the mast, 
And are flickering to the sky ; 
Now the deck is all a blaze ; now the rails —~ 
‘There’s no place to rest their feet ; 
Fore and aft the torches meet, 
And a winged lightuing sheet 
Are the sails. 


No one heard the cries of wo, 

But the sea-bird that flew by ; 
There was hurrying to and fro, 

But no hand to save was nigh; 

Still before the burning foe they were driven. 
Last farewells were uttered there, 
With a wild and frenzied stare, 
Aud a short and broken prayer 
Sent to heaven. 


Some leap over in the flood 

To the death that waits them there ; 
Others quench the flames with blood, 

And expire in open air; 

Some, a moment to escape from the grave, 
On the bowspirt take a stand ; 
But their death is near at hand — 
Soon they hug the burning brand 
On the wave. 


From his briny ocean-bed, 

When the morning sun awoke, 
Lo, that gallant ship had fled! 

And a sable cloud of smoke 

Was the monumental pyre that remained ; 
But the sea-gulls round it fly, 
With a quick and fearful ery ; 
And the brands that floated by 
Blood had stained. 
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THOUGHTS ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


a single simple principle, the expansibility of steam, has been 
applied to almost every purpose of business and daily life. 
'It has been said of the cotton machine of Arkwright, that it 
‘threw back upon Asia all her various products, and com- 
|pelled her to yield up to European skill the cheapest labor 
lof her cheapest population ; and it has been said of the va- 
‘rious inventions of the same person in the manufacturing of 
‘cotton, by the highest authority in England, that they bore 
the English nation triumphantly through the wars of the 
French Revolution. In this country, so lately as forty years 
since, not a pound of cotton was raised for exportation ; and 
the very small quantities then raised for domestic use were 
probably the occasion of loss rather than profit. Several 
years after this, the saw-gin was constructed by Mr. Whitney 
\of Connecticut, and so vast were the facilities introduced into 
‘the culture by his improvements, especially in the process 
jof separating the seed from the fibre, that the southern crop 
of the last season has been estimated at a million of bales, 
jeach weighing three hundred pounds at least. And why 
|, were those men— itis obvious to ask— why were those men, 
jabove all others that dwell and have dwelt upon the face of 
ithe earth, thus concerned in discoveries and inventions of a 
\consequence to society so great and so extensive that we 
| have long looked upon them as well nigh indispensable. 
|| Unquestionably, Fulton and Watt, Arkwright and Whitney, 
were all men of a certain degree of science, and of a fair 
|| natoral portion of talent ; but thousands of their contempora- 
jries, and millions of their predecessors in the pursuit of the 
||same arts, have been as eminently gifted with the same quali- 
jties ; nor was their success owing to affluence, rank, patron- 
age, or any other external advantage. Some of them, on 
||the other hand, had to contend with almost every conceivable 
|lobstacle and opposition from man and from nature. Ark- 
|| wright was the youngest of a family of thirteen poor chil- 
‘dren, and was only known for a considerable time as a jour- 
/neyman barber—circumstances which, in our view, cer- 
tainly add to his merit, bat which can by no means be re- 
'\ferred to as peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of science. 
To all who are familiar with the history of the improvements 
‘there named, and with the leading principles of the arts in 
which those improvements were made, I need not suggest 
\\that they were not and could not be the result of what is 
\'called good luck. Discoveries of one class have sometimes 
jowed their origin to this cause —if cause it can be termed — 
‘but not inventions. For example, the important prop- 
‘lerties of the compound substance which we call glass, are 
jsaid to have been manifested to a company of travelling 
||Pheenician merchants, who happened to build their fire, as 
they stopped by the way-side over night, upon a few stones 
lof silex. The idea of the beautiful style of painting in 
|mezzo-tinto, was suggested to Prince Rupert from the ap- 
|pearance produced upon the rusty gun-barrel of one of bis 
isoldiers, by rubbing it with a handkerchief. But it remained 
\for other individuals in these, as in numberless cases of the 
same nature, to avail themselves of the principles thus 
stumbled upon in the first instance, by not only pursuing 

















I wave heard it remarked repeatedly by one of our citi-||the study of them as mere subjects of science, and so bring- 
zens who has long been engaged, most efficiently, in the ling them into a state of order and certainty indispensable to 
igreat cause of popular education, that in the course of all jany use to be derived from them, but by proceeding step by 
his labors, he had found nothing so difficult as to persuade | step, deliberately and elaborately, to apply them to practical 
men that they had minds. This stricture upon the intelli- purposes, by modes of operation which could-no more be the 
gence of the people, may be thought to be expressed with too! result of chance than a table of logarithms could be so. The 
little explanation and qualification ; but there is assuredly |invention of lenses is one of the applications ; and the grand 
a foundation for it; not that we propose at this time to dis- |consequences which have accrued from that application 
pute, or even to deny, the old statement of the schoolmen,| alone, especially in the use of astronomical instruments, are 
that man is constituted of a soul and a body— individual ||/beyond calculation. For this no credit is given, of course, 
existences doing business jointly; not that we intend to||to the Pheenician merchants. It would be as rational for the 
raise a query whether such is the general belief of our con-||Indian who discovered the inexhaustible silver mines of Po- 
temporaries. On the other hand, I suppose it to be the mean-||tosi, by the ore starting from the soil at the roots of a small 
ing of the remark I have cited, that the mass of men do by |/shrub, which he pulled up in climbing the mountain-side, to 
no means appreciate the nature, and especially the power of||claim credit for the steam and other machinery afterwards 
the universal human mind, as they deserve to be appreciated.||used in their excavation. 


It may be the case with the present generation, that we ane! In a word, the success of the eminent individuals whose 
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names J have cited as familiar illustrations of the truth in| 


. . | 
question, must be attributed mainly to far nobler sources than || 


any we have yet intimated; to the patience which no delay | 
and no failure can discourage; to the perseverance which 
one determined upon a great object, looks neither aside nor} 
behind, till it is attained; to vigilance in observing and | 
searching out every resource, facility and opportunity which | 
will or may be of service; above all, to labor, the labor of 
the intellect, the most sure and most eflicient engine ever yet 
exercised, the glory and the joy of man, and the masterpiece 
of the Creator. ‘These are the talents, we may venture to 
say, which are most subservient, not only to the perfection | 
of the great improvements I have already mentioned, but to! 
all improvements of a similar nature which, from the ear- 
liest dawn of civilization, have astonished and benefited the 
human race. Not that Napier, (the inventor of logarithms, ) 
or Boyle, (the perfector of the air-pump,) Cavendish, (the 
first who decomposed water,) or a thousand others, whose 
names shine upon the roll of history, were obliged through 
life to encounter the embarrassments of penury, prejudice, 
envy, contempt, the want of leisure or books, and the disad- 
vantages of a humble life, and despised in society. But they 
had nevertheless their difficulties and temptations to encoun- 
ter, as there are such peculiar to every situation and station ; 
and whatever they had to endure, they had at all events to do 
what they did do, by the strong, solitary, patient exercise of 
the faculties —and only the faculties — which in the bountiful 
providence of God, are originally common to us all. 
itrelated of Boyle, for example, that although he inherited both 
rank and wealth at an early age, from his father; from his 
eighteenth year to his twenty-third he gave himself up al- 
most exclusively to the study of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. He was probably making progress already to- 
wards the brilliant discoveries which have immortalized his 
name; but he afterwards spent many more years in study |} 
and experiment, before he entirely developed them. Jt isa 
singular fact, that notwithstanding the vast amount of time 
and labor which he gave to these favorite employments, the 
works he left at his death upon other subjects, fill, in one 
edition, six quarto volumes, although many of them have 
been lost. ‘From his boyhood till his death,” says one of 
his biographers, “he may be said to have been constantly 
occupied in making investigations and experiments. He 


Ly 





earried a book in his hand whenever he travelled, and/|| 


availed himself of every interval of leisure. He lost sotine|| 
and he spared no labor.” Thus it is, that industry and en- || 
ergy have laid, in the countless instances just alluded to, the || 
foundation of distinguished success in the pursuit of science, || 
and the corresponding advances effected, or to be effected in| 
Without these qualities, in a word, whatever may | 





the arts. 


be the facilties of education or of situation in any respect, || 


nothing can be done; with them, whatever may be the dis- 
advantages, everything. 


Are not these qualities, is not this engine — labor, so}| 


simple in its nature and so sublime in its accomplishments — || 
many months were they all swept off by thirty savage tribes, 


in the power of each one of us to exercise. Can we not ali| 
labor more or less in storing our minds carefully with the | 
useful information which continually occurs to every man, | 
in conversation, in books, in the vigilant observation of all | 
things, in nature and in life around us. And can we not all 
gained ; for simplying and systematizing it, for adding to it, 
and for ‘waking’ itin the mind, as all sound knowledge should 
be made, the seed of a perpetual harvest of its own kind?| 
Such is the process of the self-education of the intellect. 


The training most essential to give it its best effect, is for- | 
tunately, in a considerable degree, necessarily attached to it. || 





For no individual can pursue the process in question, in the | 
manner and for the time which must be admitted to be ne-| 
cessary to a fair experiment, without acquiring or confirming 


habits of patience, perseverance, industry, energy and vigi-'; 


lance; the qualities, in a word, which are suitable, not to 


| 


say essential, for making the best use of a good education, | 


are the very same qualities which are indispensable to ac-| 
quiring one. It is upon this principle, — though under very | 


different circumstances, it must be allowed —that slaves | 


have been emancipated in Cuba and other of the West In-| 
dian Islands, and that the same desirable measure has been 
most frequently advocated in the southern section of this! 
country. Itis wéll known that a principal obstacle in these 


cases has been the apprehension of danger of suddenly lib- 
erating upon society a class of persons, who are but too gen- 
erally possessed of no moral or mental discipline —no self- 
direction or self-denial — no pride of character, exertion or suc- 





We find || 


ithe volume of history, and tell me, on any principle of hu- 


find many hours for reflecting upon the knowledge thus || 


cess. Instead of being presented with their freedom, therefore, 
they were allowed the opportunity of earning the full price 
of it. A stated portion of the day or the week was given 


a) . . . 
them, the increase of which were made in some way depen- 


dent upon their efforts and good conduct in every respect. 
By degrees they were furnished with some instruction, trust- 
ed, employed, encouraged in other ways; and thus matters 
;}went on until the required sum was accumulated, and the 
{poor bondman, so long degraded almost beneath comparison 
‘with the mass of his fellow men, was ready to go forth 
|from his chains, not only a free, but an industrious, temper- 
ate, trustworthy man, competent to act as his own master, 
and to appreciate justly the result of his newly formed habits. 
It is stated by the first authority, that these individuals, in 
nine cases out of ten, succeed in sustaining a respectable 
character, and frequently in acquiring a respectable fortune. 
|The process of becoming free, fitted them to de free. If, then, 
liberty had been earned under greater facilities, as for in- 
stance by the use of their whole time in their own service, 
|they would but barely have begun to form what is called 
|character ; if it had been given them in the outset, they 
would have been quite as destitute of that requisite, if not 
)as dangerous without, as so many wild beasts. 7. 








MISCELLANIES., 








THE PILGRIMS. 

“Merurnxs I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Maytlower of a forlorn hope, freighted with pros- 
pects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. 
I behold it pursuing with a thousand misgivings, the uncer- 
‘tain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and| 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but; 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see 
ster now scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost 
ito suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, | 
pursuing a circuitous route, —and now driven in fury before} 
the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The aw- 
fui voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The la- 
boring masts seem strained from their base ; —the dismal| 
‘sound of the pump is heard ;—the ship leaps as it were,| 
‘madly, from billow to billow ; the ocean breaks, and settles 
with enguiphing floods over the floating deck, and beats with} 
deadening weight, against the staggered vessel. I see them, 
‘escaped from the perils, pursuing their all but desperate un-| 
jdertaking and landed, at last, after a five months” passage, on 
the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — weak and weary from the! 
|voyage, —poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depending on| 
||the charity of their ship-master for a draft of beer on board, | 
idrinking nothing but water on shore, — without dala 
Shut now) 








|without means, —surrounded by hostile tribes. 





|man probability, what shall be the fate of this handful of 
jadventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in how, 
enumerated within the early limits of New England? Tell’ 
‘me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on which! 
your conventions and treaties had not smiled, Janguish on 
ithe distant coast? Student of history, compare for me the. 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned ad-| 
|ventures of other times, and find the parallel of this. Was, 
\it in winter’s storm beating upon the houseless heads of| 
women and children, —was it bard labor and spare meals, — 
was it disease, —was it the tomahawk,—was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
‘heart, aching in its last moments, at the recollection of the 
loved and left, beyond the sea; was it some, or all of these 
‘united, that hurried this forsaken company to their melan- 
|jeholy fate? And is it possible that neither of these causes, 
that not all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope? 
Is it possible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so 
| worthy, not so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone 
||forth a progress so steady, growth so wonderful, a reality so 
‘important, a promise yet to be fulfilled, so glorious?” — Ed- 
ward Everett. 


| 








HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
Tue field of historical investigation is in this country an 
exceedingly rich one, and yet one grossly neglected. Our 


population is too busy with the present and the future, to 


think much of the past, and too busy with business, to think 
much of any thing else whatever. Under these circum. 
stances we are specially pleased with every new symptom 








of a better order of things. The formation of professed His- 
torical Societies, under good auspices, is particularly a sub- 
ject of congratulation. 

It appears that the newly-formed Georgia Historical So- 
ciety are-at work in good earnest. They began late, but the 
State aided them with liberal energy, and despatched an 
agent to Europe. The fruits of this gentleman’s gleanings 
were no less than twenty-two folio volumes of historical mate- 
rials relating to Georgia. 

We notice moreover that two packages have been received 
from the Rev. Dr. Harris of this city, containing many rare 
and valuable works relating to the history of that State and 
kindred subjects, which he was authorized by the Board of 
Managers to procure for the Society. Among these is a 
work called Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia, 
by Benjamin Martin, Secretary to the Board of Trustees ; 
London, 1773. This copy is supposed to have been pre- 
sented by Gen. Oglethorpe to Jonathan Belcher, Governor of 
our State, with whom he corresponded, and is probably the 
only one in this country. Another valuable contribution to 
the Society’s treasures, from another source, is a manuscript 
Life of General Oglethorpe, part second, written for, and 
presented to the Society by Thomas Spalding, Esq. In this 
part the narrative is brought down to the year 1740. 

In addition to these and other stores, Mr. Teft, the inde- 
fatigable Secretary of the Society, has found some valuable 
documents at Milledgeville. ‘These include ten volumes of 
manuscripts ; being the notes, letters, journals and accounts 
of Col. Benjamin Hawkins, during his agency among the 
Creeks; and containing a mass of information upon the 
manners and customs of the Indians of Georgia, nowhere 
else to be found. They were presented to the Society by 
Mr. Orme, of Milledgeville. 

We mention these items with great pleasure, and hope 
they may have their due effect in encouraging other parties 
to kindred efforts. As we have said before, the materiel of 
history in this country is immensly rich. We want only a 
few more such public-spirited men as Dr. Harris and Mr. 
Teft, in every State, to accomplish wonders in the way of 
bringing it to light. — Mercantile Journal. 

THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

Even when united under one emperor, China trembled at 
the Tartars of the desert. About two centuries before the 
birth of Christ, She-hwang-te (the book-burner,) constructed 
the great wall of China, to prevent their incursions. The 
wall, which has always been considered one of the world’s 
wonders, is 1500 miles in length, of great height and thick- 
ness, furnished with fortresses and towers innumerable, and 
is carried with singular skill over mountains and rivers, as 
well as across the plains and valleys. Lord Macartney ex- 
claimed on seeing it, that it was certainly the most stupen- 
dous work of human hands, and he rationally concluded that 
at the remote period of its building, China must have been 
a very powerful and civilized empire. Dr. Johnson was ac- 
customed to say of it, that it would be an honor to any man 
to say that his grandfather had seen the great wall of China. 
Mr. Barrow, who saw it with Macartney, went into some 
amusing calculations as to the quantity of the materials it 
contains. According to his account, all the materials of all 
the dwelling houses of England and Scotland, supposing 
them at that period (atthe end of the last century) to amount 
to 1,800,000, and to average 2,000 cubic feet of brick work 
or masonry, would be barely equivalent to the bulk of the 
wall, without taking in its fortresses or towers, which he 
calculated contained as much masonry and brick work as 
London did at that time. Stupendous as was the worl, it 
failed in its object. 





SMALL POX IN BOSTON. 
Tus loathsome disease was first introduced into Boston in 
1721; and on the thirteenth of July, when it began to 
spread, a general fast was ordered and observed by the peo- 
ple. It made great ravages in Boston, and the adjoining 
towns. Inoculation was introduced into New England, and 
a trial of it recommended to the physicians by Cotton Mather. 
All, however, declined it, excepting Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
who tried it in his own family, and afterwards continued the 
practice amid violent opposition from the ignorant and preju- 
diced. Many pious people were struck with horror, and de- 
clared that if any of his patients should die, he ought to be 
treated asa murderer. The populace, at one time, were so 
enraged, that his family were hardly’safe in his house, and 
he was often insulted in the streets. 
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SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE, 


New Orleans, Jan. 13th, 1840. 





Arter my sickness in New Orleans, I was ordered to) 
' . . . 
|\dram may beat to quarters, and off they dash to scour the||to the broad interval Jands of an American river. It resem- 


Tampa Bay, on public business, and it is enough to say that 


the trip restored my health completely. I sailed from this |\c 


place on board the Schr. Lone, the same vessel, you will 
recollect, that run the blockade of the French,-on the Mexi- 


can coast, and was taken by them. An officer and eight men 
were placed on board, and ordered to Vera Cruz. The cap-|, 


tain of the schooner, who was part owner, in company with 
his mate and steward, on the fourth of July, 1838, rose and 
retook the vessel, confined the officer below, and brought 
her safely into New Orleans, amidst the laughter and exul- 
tation of the Americans, and‘the curses of the French popu- 
lation. The same mate proved to be my captain on this 
voyage, and a truly rough one we had. We laid to for six 
days and nights, in a gale of wind, and at last reached Tam- 
pa Bay, after the lapse of fourteen days. 





|| make for myself, on account of the novelty of plucking the ee October 20th, he observes, —“ The rich, and, in spite 


|lemons from the trees that grew within our reach. But||of Turkish oppression, well cultivated valley of the Me- 
jwhile the officers are thus recreating in their confinement, | ander, adorned with cypresses and olive trees, and filled 
| x af ¢ ‘ . . . 

'(for Florida is a prison to them,) at the next moment the||with fig-trees and vineyards, is worthy of being compared 


country for Indians, negroes, and even white men ; for it is||bles in size and fertility the Mohawk, and is the second 
beyond a doubt, that there are whites among them, who en-||largest river in Asia Minor, the Halys being the first. Near 
courage them in their hostile intentions. its banks are the cities of Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, Lao- 
I found this city, on my return, making a great appearance ||dicea, Tripolis, and above all, Hierapolis, all of which I vis- 
of business, and doing but little. New Orleans never knew)||ited. I had previously been to Ephesus and Neapolis or 





‘harder times than the present. Brokers, as usual, do well ;||Scala Nova, one of the large commercial towns of the coun- 
so do hotels, theatres, and masquerade-balls. The Camp)jtry. I then crossed Mount Messogis in the rain, and de- 
Street Theatre, which is in the American part of the city, has||scended into the basin of the river Hermus, visited Phila- 
been altered into a. ball-room, and masquerade-balls are||delphia, the picturesque site of Sardis, with its inaccessible 
given there regularly. As it is the first one established in||citadel, and two solitary but beautiful Ionic columns, and in 
this part of the city, it is doubtful whether it succeeds. addition to what is called the house of Croesus, I crossed 

About two weeks since this city was in a state of great||and drank of the waters of the Pactolus, forded the Hermus, 
excitement, which continued for several days. It wascaused|/by the help of a Tooknan girl and a Greek hoy, went to 
by the chastisement of one of the editors of a penny paper,||Thyatira and Magnesia, ad Sipylum, and crossed the steep 





| 


Tampa Bay is a cantonment, and resembles the rest of entitled the “ Anti-Humbug” by the son of Col. Wiliam|/path of the Sipylus into the smiling plain of Smyrna.” 


Florida in its soil and appearance, being low and sandy. 
Vessels are obliged to anchor from four to twelve miles from 
the place and discharge their cargo. Every thing was quiet 
when I was there in regard to Indian hostilities, though 
there was some cattle-stealing and firing at mail drivers. 
Gen. Taylor was making preparations to carry on the war 
with unusual vigor; and he appears to me to be the best 
man that can be ena to bring it to a quick and successful || 
termination. He has a complete knowledge of the owes 
and is indefatigable in his toil, being constantly on his horse | 
from morning till night. He resembles Gen. Gaines in his| 
indomitable courage. Fear is a word which is not under-| 
stood by either. Gen. Taylor has resolved to keep safely all | 
the Indians he can catch, and ship them for Arkansas, with | 
their families. This plan meets with general approbation. | 
One of the plans for carrying on this war, is to hunt out the 
Indians with blood-hounds ; and the Governor has sent to 
Cuba for the purpose of obtaining two or three hundred. 


In regard to the purpose for which these hounds are to be| 


used, and the manner of using them, the public labors under 
a very serious misapprehension. The blood-hounds are not 
to be let loose, as many of the friends of the Indians have 
been led to believe. Neither are they to eat up the Indian 
Rollas and Coras; but are to be employed for the sole pur- 


pose of trailing the Indians, and are to run in leashes. If! 


they are once on the scent, they never lose it nor leave it; 


and when we consider how very difficult and oftentimes im-| 
possible it is, for white men to track them, in their native! 


wilds, and that they frequently pass them unobserved within 
a very few rods, it may be readily inferred that the hounds 


must be of immense service, without ever being allowed to! 
attack or devour them. Such cruelty as that no civilized | 
being would justify, but they are not to be used for such an || 

1} 


inhuman purpose. 


If those people who are in the habit of abusing the army, | 


could be placed in Tampa Bay, or any other part of Fiorida, || 
when active service is required, and witness or share the fa- 
tigue which the poor officers and soldiers undergo, their 
strain of abuse would quickly alter. If they could but view 


the sickly, emaciated, care-worn and war-worn forms and|| 


faces of the U. S. officers in Tampa Bay, the most heartless 


would do any thing but abuse the services rendered by them. || 


This Indian war has been the means of more resignations 


among the officers, caused by perfect disgust of the service, || 


than whole years of peace would occasion, and it must not 
be supposed that these resignations have arisen from their 
dislike to active duty. The blame falls properly on Govern- 
ment, on account of the manner in which it has conducted 
the war, and not upon the officers. This war would have 
been finished long ago, if Government had but allowed the 
U. S. officers to manage it in theif own way. 

There are some delightful situations in Tampa Bay. Gen. 
Taylor’s residence is beautiful. It is a large white house, 
surrounded by a neat white fence, with a spacious park in 
front, containing a magnificent live-oak in the midst, which 
casts a delightful shade nearly over the entire park. On 
the right of Gen. Taylor’s residence is the parade ground, 


which is covered with live-oaks, and occasional coppices of |}: 
orange and lime trees, affording cool retreats for the ex- 
hausted officers and soldiers. I visited one of these groves, 
and so close was their foliage, that I was not aware of the 
existence of a neat little cottage in the midst, until I suddenly | 
came upon it. It was occupied by several young officers, 
who treated me with lemonade, which I was privileged to 


(Christy, an old citizen of the place, whose private character}; Among Mr. Lowell’s subsequent letters to his friends, is 
‘had been assailed in that paper. Col. Christy is President||one written from the summit of the great Pyramid, on the 
‘of the Louisiana Native American Association, and is a man|/12th February, 1835. ‘The prospect,” says he, “is most 
‘of high standing in the community. The “ Anti-Humbug” beautiful. On the one side is the boundless desert, varied 
lis the organ of the Irish, and was got up for the purpose of| only by a few low ridges of limestone hills. Then you have 
opposing the “Native American.” It resorted to all kinds/|heaps of sand and a surface of sand, reduced to so fine a 
of low abuse, by which the indignation of the whole public! powder, and so easily agitated by the slightest breeze, that it 
'was roused ; ; and on the occasion above alluded to, if one| almost deserves the name of fluid. Then comes the rich ver- 
|| blow had been given, the streets of New Orleans would have| dant valley of the Nile, studded with villages, adorned with 
|presented the spectacle of a civil war, and most of the Irish|/green date trees, traversed by the father of rivers, with the 
{population would have been driven from its limits. Fortu-|| magnificent city of Cairo on its banks, but far narrower than 
nately, some coo] heads had sufficient influence to prevent||one could wish, as it is bounded at a distance of some fifteen 
‘bloodshed. Since this affair, four or five hundred citizens) miles by the Arabian desert, and the abrupt calcareous ridge 
have come forward and signed the petition to Congress for'| of Mokattan. Immediately below the spectator, lies the city 
‘a repeal of the naturalization laws, which is the sole object of the dead, the innumerable tombs, the smaller pyramids, 
|/of the Native American Association. I could write volumes||the Sphynx, and still farther off, and in the same line to the 
jon the subject of the naturalization laws; but you have the |South, the Pyramids above Seer, Sakara, and Darhou.” 
paper from this city, “The Native American,” which is|| Inthe capital town of Sennaar, Upper Nubia, Mr. Lowell 
conducted with superior talent, and contains every view of|| witnessed a spectacle very seldom seen by Europeans. This 
was the arrival of the great caravan of Darfour, in Central 
Africa, which had just reached the Oasis of Khargen, at the 
distance from the Nile of several days’ journey across the 
desert westward. Darfour is stated by Mr. Lowell, to have 
been visited but by a single European traveller, the Eng- 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1840.|/lishman Brown, about forty years i The pieet ached 
—— = ||to the Nile is despatched once in two years, and is two or 
Tue Late Mr. Lowery. — The munificent benefaction of||three months in crossing the desert. It usually consists of 
'|this lamented gentleman to his native city, is well known to|jabout six hundred merchants and pilgrims, four thousand 
our readers. They are also aware that Hon. Edward Everett!|slaves, and six thousand camels, laden with ivory, tamarinds, 
‘has lately delivered a Lecture, (at the request of the Trus-||ostrich feathers, and other articles of African merchandize, 
ites, ) introductory to the first course given to the Boston pub-|jand with provisions for sustenance on the way. Nothing in 
lic in pursuance of the will of Mr. Lowell ; —the course lately the intercourse of life, as we know it, can give any idea of 
delivered by Professor Silliman, who, we understand, by the||these caravans. As they afford the only opportunities for 
way, is engaged for several succeeding seasons. Among||communication across the waste of sand, the whole life and 
other suggestions of Mr. Everett, he expressed a hope that! action of the central region, its industry and trade, its social 
some publication would be prepared, relating to the foreign relations, all its temporal interests in greater or less degree, 
travels of our late fellow-citizen. These were exceedingly |and even its religion, are connected with the caravan. This 
| interesting, as well as uncommonly extensive, embracing|/alone unites the interior of Africa with the world; for this 
portions of three of the old continents, and some of them||alone furnishes a means of crossing the frightful desert, 
very seldom visited, and very little understood by their more|| which insulates its inhabitants from the rest of the species. 
civilized neighbors. A friend, who had the privilege of hear-||‘«I have seen,” says Mr. Lowell, in a letter to a friend at 
ing the Lecture, and has a good faculty of note-taking, has| Cairo, on his return, “I have seen the tall, gaunt, starved 
favored us with a few sketches, which will serve at least to||camels of the caravan of Darfour, whose very humps, as far 
confirm this remark. We think they will also increase the||as they consist of flesh and fat, have disappeared. Their 
linterest with which our readers will look for the appearance||back bones stood out like the edge of a butcher’s cleaver. 
of more matter of the same kind, agreeably to Mr. Everett’s|\One merchant in the caravan, who had started with sixty 
recommendation. camels, owned but sixteen on his arrival, and of these five 
In a letter of the 8th June, 1834, to the Princess Galitzin|jor six were dying. The chief of the caravan began the jour- 
at Florence, Mr. Lowell thus expresses himself on the sub-||ney with one hundred and twenty camels, and had but 
ject of a tour, which he had just accomplished, in the island|/twenty-five left. There is some exaggeration in these de- 
of Sicily. “Clear and beautiful are the skies in Sicily ; and/|tails, but no doubt a quarter part of these noble animals, had 
there is a warmth of tint about the sunsets, unrivalled even||perished. The survivors, some four or five thousand, sub- 
in Italy. It resembles what one finds under the tropics,/|sisted on the humps of the deceased, and on their internal 
and so does the vegetation. It is rich and luxuriant. The|/reservoirs of water, — wise provision of a beneficent Provi- 
palm begins to appear. The palmetto, the aloe and the Cac-|/dence, without which the desert would be inaccessible, both 
tus adorn every road-side. The superb Oleander bathes its||to man and beast.” 
roots in almost every brook. The pomegranate and a large 
species of Convolvolus are every where seen. In short the|} Voices or tae Nient.— Whatever may be said by the 








||this important subject. H. F. F. 
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variety of flowers is greater than that of the prairies in the||critics, or by the community, respecting the merits of Mr. 
Western States of America, though I think their number is||Longfellow’s prose works, and especially his “ Hyperion,” 
less. Our Rudbeckia is, I think, more beautiful than the there is but one opinion apparently, — there certainly should 
Chrysanthemum Coronocium which you see all over Sicily./|be but one, —in regard to the contents of this beautiful vol- 
But there is the orange and the lemon.” ume, (published by Mr. Owen of Cambridge,) which is now 


Again, in a letter from Smyrna, to a friend in America,"before us. With the exception of Bryant perhaps alone, 
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we have no such poets among us as our author, — none, 
particularly, whose productions, though rather of too fugitive 
and fragmentary a nature, as to length, are yet so distin- 
guished by refined taste and exquisite finish. This finishing 
is a rare virtue with our American writers of every class. 
There is a vast deal of carelessness and crudeness among 
them. The art of writing is too little valued. But not so 
with Longfellow. Nothing escapes from him unfit for the 
public eye; and the more one examines his composition, the 
better it appears. Some of his paragraphs are like perfect 
arches in architecture, so nicely self-supported, that they ad- 
mit of no addition or alteration, and at the same time can 
spare nothing without being the worse for it. And yet, with 
all this scholarship and workmanship, the native vigor, the 
fresh fancy, the graphic pictures of nature, are all here, 
especially in the “ Early Poems,” which are special favor- 
ites with us. Others prefer the Translations, which are no 
doubt very fine. The North American Review even goes 
the length of calling their author the first of translators now 
alive, —not excepting Bowring himself, we presume. At 
all events, however, here is a large variety of matter to suit 
all tastes, and we are sure of not being amiss in commend- 
ing the volume to our readers, to cater in it for themselves. 








Lisertan Literature.— Although we have small expec- 
tations of the benefits to be conferred on the natives of Afri- 
ca from the establishment of colonies among them, and none 
at all of its beneficial results on the African race in this coun- 
try, yet we cannot but look with interest on those who are 
now inhabitants of the colonies, and we hail with pleasure 
any thing that promises to promote the improvement of their 
moral, literary, or civil condition. 

Our readers have probably seen in the papers, within a 
few months, an interesting account of Mr. Samuel Benedict, | 
now one of the most respectable citizens of Liberia, but who, 
a few years ago, was a slave in Savannah. There, under 
the charge of a liberal master, (Mr. Habersham,) he con- 
trived to pick up a very tolerable education for his own use, 
and subsequently to teach his children and grand-children all 
that he had acquired himself. He was in the habit of read-! 
ing not a little, and had quite a valuable library, which has 
no doubt gone out to Liberia with him. His situation, in 
all respects, was unusually comfortable for a person of this 
description ; but still he was eager to be iz Africa, and when 
the opportunity offered, gladly embraced it, believing the 
circumstances of the colonies to be much better calculated to} 
elevate the character of his race, and his own, and to im- 
prove their condition, than were any which he could look for! 
in the United States, whether as bondman or free. Accord-| 
ingly he went out. Letters have since been received from| 
him, of a most gratifying character, and of these some have) 
been addressed to a gentleman of this city, who has politely! 
furnished the followingsextract from one just brought by the, 


| 








Saluda : — 

“ The appointment of Mr. Buchanan,” he says, “as Gov- 
ernor over the different settlements, will be of infinite benefit! 
to us. He is truly an energetic and capable man for the of-! 
fice, and has already done much towards preventing the! 
abominable slave-trade. T hope the United States will assist. 
him by sending the long-promised vessel of war, which will| 
prevent, in a measure, the prostitution of their flag by the 
detestable slavers. If we continue to prosper as we have! 
commenced, I think in a few years Liberia will be sought, 
afier, by many who are now our greatest opposers. For my| 
part 1 am more convinced every year, that this is the best 
country for the colored man under existing circumstances ; | 
and with all the disadvantages of a new country, I am glad 
that I am here, for we can here sit under our own ‘vine and! 
fig-tree,’ with none to interrupt or make us afraid. Anda 
more pleasant country than this part of Africa, none ought 
to desire. This moment, at nine o’clock at night, while you 
in the United States are almost freezing, I sit with my sashes 
lifted up, to write you, with the thermometer at 79°; and I 
see nothing to prevent us from living comfortably here, with 
industry, and a little means to carry on either the farming 
or mercantile business. I have now under cultivation, 
a few acres of sugar-cane, the same of coffée-plants, with 
some cotton and provisions. Through Gov. Buchanan, | 
lately formed a copartnership with a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, in an undivided half of four acres of coffee, he advancing 
money to commence the operations. I only regret that it 
was not one hundred acres. But this is only a commence- 
ment. I regret much my coffee is nof quite ripe enough to 
send you by this opportunity, but I will be sure to do so, by 





any after four or five weeks from this; at the same time I} 


shall send your shells, &c. I have some now, but I wish to 
get a better assortment. 
which you will find that the legislature, unknown to me, has 
appointed me Judge of the Superior Court, for this county. 
I truly tremble at the responsibility, and my incompetency 


for the task, but they insist on my acceptance thereof. This 


will make the law books you sent me, and those you prom-) 


ise vet to send, of incalculable service.” 

It is proper to observe that some of the publications here 
referred to, were sent for the “ Liberia Lyceum,” of which 
Benedict is a leading officer ; and we may as well add, that 
if any persons are disposed to encourage, either him or that 
institution, in their most laudable efforts for the enlighten- 
ment of the colony, any useful, practical works, they may 
forward, (by the Saluda or otherwise,) will be gratefully re- 
ceived, and carefully disposed of, agreeably to the wishes of 
the donors. - We presume Dr. Proudfit, the Secretary of the 
New York City Colonization Society, would take charge of 
the remittance with great pleasure. 





Future Improvements.— Had the ancients studied as 
diligently and labored as intensely to discover possibilities, 


as they studied and toiled in search of impossibilities, such/ 


as the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and perpetual mo- 
tion, we might long ere this have acquired perfection in all 
the arts. But one long period in the history of science, was 
spent in merely learning the laws of nature. Since her gen- 
eral laws have been discovered, all that is left for mankind 


at present to do, is to apply them to the improvement of our! 


moral and physical comforts. In regard to the practical arts, 
our predecessors have worked out for us the course which 
we are to pursue; and we need but follow them to make 
improvements which even at this time scarcely occur to our 
imaginations. We have this great advantage over our pre- 
decessors, in having ascertained what is possible and what 
is impossible in physical science. Hence, if we do but make 













ourselves acquainted with their knowledge, and of their er- 
rors and failures, we shall be in no danger of chasing after! 

. . . | 
Perhaps in practical science, not much more) 


phantoms. 
improvement is necessary for the well-being of mankind ; 
but it is a lamentable fact, that the improvement of the mod- 
erns in moral science, has by no means kept pace with their 
advancement in experimental philosophy, and in the prac- 
tical and useful arts of life. This is probably the natural 
course of things. Mankind cannot be persuaded to attend 
to the study of their moral, until they have provided for their 
physical necessities. 
beyond which it is unwise to attempt any further improve- 
ment in the practical arts, then may we look for a moral 


I send you a few newspapers, in} 


When we have arrived at that extreme, | 


Mr. Ranger gives a concert this evening, at the Melodeon. 
To his.own humorous songs will be added the assistance of 
Russell and Knight, with séveral of their popular pieces, and 
the flute and bugle of Isenbeck and Kendall. It must prove 
|| highly attractive. 





WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic.— Texas papers to the 14th ult. bring news that 
Col. Burleston had fought a second battle with the Cherokees, 
35 miles north-west of Austin, and defeated them. Loss on 
either side not stated. 

The geological corps, under the direction of Dr. David 
| Dale Owen, have ascertained the exact limits of the mineral 
regions of Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois; and the position of 
the lead and copper is determined. 

Sir John Harvey has published a proclamation, recom- 
mending the observance of a strict neutrality to the inhabi- 
tants of the frontier districts, in the event of hostilities with 
the United States. " 

Hannah George, the widow of a revolutionary soldier, has 
petitioned Congress for a pension. She has lived in New 
York one hundred and four years. 

During the past year 442 vessels were totally wrecked, 
and 537 lives lost, and 37 vessels reported as missing, the 
crews of which are supposed to be lost. 
|| Mr. Prescott, the author of the History of Ferdinand and 
|| {sabella, is engaged in a new work entitled “ The History of 
'|the Expeditions of Cortes in Mexico.” 

St. Andrew’s (Episcopal) Church was burnt at Wilming- 
jton, Del., 25th inst. It was a large and beautiful building. 
| A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt has passed the 
Iowa House of Representatives, by a large majority. 
| The Sub-Treasury bill has passed the U. S. Senate, by a 
‘| vote of 24 to 18. 
| The small pox is prevailing at New Bedford. 








‘ 


Foreign. —The King of the French has repealed the ordi- 
nance, by which captains of vessels arriving at French ports 
were required to produce to the sanitary administration the 
|| bills of health delivered to any strangers they might have 
|}on board. 
|| The papers speak of apprehensions existing that a power- 
|| ful and desperate attempt will be made to rescue the Chartist 
prisoners on trial at Monmouth. The Herald says that Vin- 
||cent’s Chartist paper, the Vindicator, has openly advised the 
|| assassination of witnesses, in order to prevent a conviction 
of the prisoners. : 

It is stated that since the death of the late Sultan of Tur- 
| key, the persecutions against Protestant Christians have 





reformation, which shall as far exceed our present ideas of|| wholly ceased, and that the priests who took the lead in 


the moral capability of man, as the late discoveries in ma- 
chinery exceed the conception of the antediluvians. 


Native Amenican Associations. — We have published a 
few remarks in a former number of our paper, respecting 


of their expediency, we heartily approve of the object which 
they have in view,—viz., the preservation of the American 


vention of an undue foreign influence upon our affairs of 
government. The organ of the Louisiana Native American 
Association is a paper published daily and weekly in New 
Orleans, entitled the “ Native American ;” edited by J. S. 
McFarlane, and Joseph Hise. It is conducted with great 
ability, and its general tone and manner are such as do 
credit to the cause. Its immediate object is to obtain a 
repeal of our nataralization laws, and there are not many 
native Americans, uninfluenced by the spirit of party, who 
would not second its efforts in promoting this object. 





Messrs. Russet anp Kwsicur’s Concerts. —Notwith- 


them, the concerts of these two gentlemen on Saturday even- 


these associations ; and though we are not entirely satisfied) 


and republican character of our institutions, and the pre-) 


standing the succession of entertainments which preceded} 


||them have become quite unpopular. 

The Porte has resolved to act only in concert with all, or 
at least the majority oi the powers ; and in no case to place 
Jitself under the influence of a single power. Such is its 
|| present declaration. 

Frederick VI., King of Denmark, died at Copenhagen, 
| Dec. 3d, and was succeeded by his nephew, Christian Fred- 
||erick, aged 32. 

The plague has broken out in Silistria, on the Danube ; 
\|in the adjoining villages it was making fearful ravages. 
Capt. Marryatt has commenced a new novel, entitled 
“ Poor Jack,” which is to appear in monthly numbers. 

The Thames tunnel is advancing towards completion, at 
the rate of eight feet per week. 

The Vera Craz papers state that the very existence of their 
\republic is threatened. The Texans and Federalists are 
learrying every thing before them, and England may find it 
necessary to acknowledge the independence of Texas, in 
connexion with that of all Mexico. 

A resolution has been introduced into the Texan Senate, 
authorizing the Chief Justice of each county to require all 
|free negroes to leave the territory of the republic within a 








ing last were filled to overflowing, and we have little doubt,||certain period. It was referred to a judiciary committee. 


Col. Almonte, the Mexican Secretary of War, has recom- 






from the satisfaction expressed, they would continue to be, if|| 
continued almost indefinitely. The public taste in this city | mended, with the sanction of Bustamente, the immediate out- 


is well prepared to appreciate the merits of such singers, and||/lay of any sums that may be necessary to effect the sup- 
the talent which they brought to their assistance from among] pression of Texas, and the rebellious northern provinces. 


our own musicians, gave zest to their performances. 
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Tue Oratorio of the Skeptic was received with much 
favor by the audience on Sunday evening last, and wil? be 
repeated to-morrow evening at the Temple. 
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“SHE LIVES WITHIN MY HEART.” 


A BALLAD.--THE POETRY BY H. COLEMAN--MUSIC BY J. BLEWITT. 
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